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Sermon from the Epistle for the Nineteenth Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Epu. 4, 22—28. 


When our Lord informs inquiring Nicodemus: “Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God,” He lays down a rule from which there is plainly no 
exception. Unless a person accepts these terms, he can never enter 
into any favorable relations to God. These terms, however, enjoin 
a change in man of such vast extent that the Savior has found no 
more suitable term to describe it than that of a second birth. Man 
as he is born of a woman is not fit to be admitted to God’s presence, 
here or hereafter. Conceived in sin, shapen in iniquity, the imagina- 
tions of his heart being evil from his youth, and he himself dead in 
trespasses and sins, he is, in God’s eyes, nothing but a child of wrath, 
as soon as he draws his first breath. His bodily frame may be fault- 
less, his limbs well shaped, his senses perfect, his breathing good; 
he may, as he grows from infaney into mature life, exhibit splendid 
mental endowments, such as a retentive memory, keen perception, 
and fine judgment, a bright intellect, and well-balanced affections; 
he may, in a word, be the finest specimen of a man, physically and 
intellectually considered; yet the displeasure of God is stamped on 
his brow, and he comes under the stern law laid down by Christ in 
that memorable night, when He spoke such deep things to a master 
in Israel who understood Him not. 

By the grace of God we have obtained knowledge, so as not to 
be compelled to ask with Nicodemus: “How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter the second time into his mother’s 
womb, and be born?” We have been born again by water and the 
Spirit, and have received the life that is of God and leads to God. 
We are now, even in these years of our present life here on earth, 
within earshot of the Gospel, and are growing inwardly, even as we 
have been growing outwardly. For, as our entrance into the king- 
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dom of God necegsitated a new birth, our continuance in the same 
has necessitated a growth in accordance with that new life. 

This growth, too, has been included in the rule which the Lord 
laid down to Nicodemus. The effect of those words, “Except a man 
be born again,” extends to the very end of our lives; and so our 
Church confesses with Dr. Luther in his Small Catechism, “that 
the old Adam in us should, by daily contrition and repentance, be 
drowned and die with all sins and evil lusts, and, again, a new 

-man daily come forth and arise, who shall live before God in right- 
eousness and purity forever.” This demand of renewal, then, is a 
fundamental law of our religion; whoever will not accept this rule, 
must forfeit the promises of the Gospel; for there are no promises 
made to a person who refuses to be renewed. On the other hand, 
there is not another nor a better proof of true faith than this, that a 
person who has begun to profess the Christian faith manifests by 
his conduct that he has been improved thereby. 

In accordance with the Epistle lesson before us, I desire to 
speak to you on 

RENEWAL, and to show 


1. The general meaning and scope of this term; 
2. Its application in particular instances. 


dr 


The apostle’s appeal, “Be renewed!” is addressed to Christians. 
For in the verses immediately preceding our lesson the apostle had 
contrasted the Christian Ephesians with their former associates, 
the Gentile Ephesians, and had said: “This I say therefore,” ete., 
vv. 17—21. And now the apostle continues: “I say therefore and 
testify in the Lörd that ye put off,” ete., vv. 22—24. 

It should be noted that the apostle urges renewal upon the 
Ephesians on the ground of consistency. The great change, namely, 
which Christianity is to produce in its professing disciples is a fruit 
of that faith, which was bestowed upon them in the new birth. That 
faith removed them from one state in which they had lived, and 
transferred them into a new state. Between these two states there 
is no middle ground. Those who are being daily renewed are ac- 
cepted Christians; those who refuse renewal are no Christians at 
all, however loud and eloquent their professions of Christianity 
may be. 

Now, renewal may be summed up under two heads, putting off 
and putting on. We are to put off the old man, by which St. Paul 
means the corrupt state of a person before his conversion; for he 
conneets with this old man a person’s former conversation. Ac- 
cordingly, the old man is the inclination in man to do what is wrong, 
and to resist what is right; it signifies the vices which had been 
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practiced by the Ephesians at the time when they had not yet re- 
ceived the word of grace, nor felt the power of*the Spirit of holi- 
ness. Those vices, the apostle holds, were not simply evil habits 
acquired under peculiar circumstances, or due to a lack of train- 
ing and culture; but the apostle derives them from deceitful lusts. 
That is the descent and genealogy of the old Adam. Every vice 
has its root, and germ, and conception in some deceitful lust. The 
heart begins to incline wickedly toward a certain object, and from 
this inclination rises a strong desire, a lust. This lust, however, 
cannot accomplish its design without remonstrances from the con- 
science; the implanted notions of right and wrong, which are about 
to be outraged by an act of the old man of lust, enter their protest 
against the contemplated deed. The old man now begins to justify 
his action to the conscience by assuming false principles of right 
and wrong. Thus deceit and lust cooperate: unsound principles 
of morality engender new lusts, and each arising lust calls for an 
extension of the wicked rule of right and wrong which has been 
adopted. Both corrupt one another: wayward affections create an 
erring understanding, and the erring understanding begets more con- 
traband desires. From the union of these two there arises, in the end, 
a perfect system of vice, the old man, who cannot but do evil. 

This old man is to be put off. Evidently such putting off can 
only be effected by a return to those everlasting principles of right 
and wrong, and to those revelations of undoubted and indisputable 
divine truth, which have governed the conduct of God’s children 
in all ages. With the increase of knowledge and grace received by 
a Christian since his coming to Christ, he is expected to be put in 
a constantly improving position for observing his past errors and 
the still unattained virtues ahead of him. And since his knowledge 
is a live and active knowledge, it will be reduced to practice under 
grace, and thus the Christian will “be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind.” It is not the law of right and wrong, nor the original prin- 
ciples of morality, which are to undergo a change in renewal, but 
the spirit of the renewed himself. Virtue always is, and always has 
been, an unchanged quantity. It is as old as creation. Through 
long disuse it may have fallen into oblivion, and when it first pre- 
sents its face after a long absence, it may be looked upon as some- 
thing new; but it is not new, excepting only so far as it is new in 
him who first begins to practice it. And even he is renewed unto 
it, 7. e., he is brought back to it; for there was a time in the very 
beginning of the race, when the demands of virtue and righteousness 
and holiness were not unknown nor unheeded. The divine image in 
which our ancestors were created embraced a perfect knowledge of 
the divine will and a disposition, in accordance with that will, of 
all the affections, inclinations, and wishes of the heart. Hence the 
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apostle can urge: “Put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” 

Renewal, then, is that process by which the lost image of God 
is restored in man. It is an internal process, not an outward refor- 
mation only. As a city buried beneath the sands of the desert, or 
the ashes and lava of volcanoes, is slowly excavated, its houses and 
streets cleared of rubbish, its statues carefully dug out and rechiseled, 
its paintings cleansed and retouched, its defects repaired, and its 
losses replaced, until the city presents again, in the main, the as- 
pect of former years, or at least gives an approximate idea of what 
it would be, if the sad catastrophe, which put an end to its existence, 
had never occurred; or,_as a body which has long been the prey of 
some insidious disease is gradually restored to a healthy condition, 
the wasted flesh brought back, the sickly color of the face made to 
give way before the increased circulation of healthy streams of blood, 
the cramped limbs straightened, until the patient is again, in a meas- 
ure at least, what he used to be— so God gradually restores us in 
renewal to our former state of innocence and holiness, which we pos- 
sessed when we were still in the loins of our sinless ancestor. The 
work, however, is not complete until after death. It is not until the 
coming of the Lord and the general resurrection that the believers 
shall be like unto God, when they shall see Him as He is. 


2. 

This entire process, however, will be better understood when 
we reduce it to a few practical instances. The apostle, after 
urging the necessity of renewal, continues: “Wherefore, putting 
away lying,” ete, vv. 25—28. lying, anger, and sloth are here 
mentioned as things belonging to the old man, and to be replaced 
by the corresponding virtues of the new man: truthfulness, meek- 
ness, and industriousness. These virtues were probably rare among 
the heathen Ephesians of St. Paul’s time, and it may have been for 
this reason that he has mentioned them first as essential features of 
the new life under renewal. 

Lying should be put off, and that in all its kinds. There are 
lies which are intended to harm, and others which seem harmless, 
so far as any immediate injury to a person’s life or property is 
concerned. Lies in this connection are, in the first place, those bold- 
faced falsehoods which men will resort to either to protect them- 
selves against impending danger or to avert deserved punishment 
or to obtain an advantage over another, but they include, in the 
second place, all those little and great deviations from strict verac- 
ity which come under the head of overstatements, exaggerations, 
understatements, or conscious suppressions of important points, 
highly colored accounts of what we claim to have seen and heard, 
fanciful stories told with the assurance that they are true, ete. Much 
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that comes under the second head is intended only to amuse; but 
even so it is not right; for the reason why the apostle forbids lying 
is, because we are members one of another. The close relations 
which must necessarily exist between us while we live in one com- 
monwealth, one church, one society, requires that we employ the 
strictest truthfulness in even the slightest transactions with our 
fellowmen.— The more a Christian grows in holiness, the soberer 
becomes his language and conversation. True, the children of the 
world for that very reason flee the society of Christians; they claim 
their company is tedious, their conversation stale; they are always 
so sober, so strict, so forbidding. But Christians who understand at 
what a sacrifice of the old inclinations such a conduct had to be at- 
tained by themselves and their brethren, will honor the chaste, plain, 
pointed, and straightforward talk of a brother or sister, who speaks, 
whenever he speaks, under the consciousness that he must give an 
account of every word he has uttered. 

Anger, which the apostle mentions in the second place, can be- 
come sinful in three ways: first, when we lose our temper or allow 
ourselves to be provoked at trifling matters, or anticipate intentions 
which do not exist at all in the object of our wrath; secondly, when, 
having just cause for anger, we allow it to become violent, or to con- 
tinue an unreasonably long time; thirdly, when we permit the swel- 
ling passion in us to run into excesses against the person or prop- 
erty of another, or to grow into a confirmed hatred and lifelong 
enmity towards him. Reconcilableness is an uncommon thing in 
this world. The unregenerate, who is wholly under the ban of his 
strong, unbridled emotions, raves and hates with an awful intensity, 
and actually derives pleasure from the gratification of his spite- 
fulness. To him the red sun as it sinks behind the western horizon 
is not a silent monitor for peace after the bitter words and exas- 
perating deeds of the day; he fails to hear in the wicked suggestion 
of revenge in him the voice of the devil, the slanderer; nor does he 
flee from such among his fellowmen as actually urge him on in his 
madness. He scouts the notion of forgiveness. And so far as the 
old man is still unsubdued in Christians, they will experience about 
the same phenomena in themselves. Meekness, patience, forgiveness, 
a subdued heart, and a well-bridled temper, are the fruits of long 
years of strict inward training and oversight, of powerful efforts not 
to yield to the spirit of resentment, and of a standing rule, con- 
scientiously enforced, that, whenever anger has carried us away, we 
will not allow much water to run into the sea before we seek 
reconciliation. 

Lastly, the apostle warns against theft, however, in such a 
manner as to have us to understand that he is speaking not only 
of the outright act of robbing a fellowman of what is his, but also 
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of every unfair advantage by which our neighbor is made to lose; 
every attempt, in fact, to get, to hold, to use what is not our own 
and for which we do not at all intend to make proper returns is 
here included, hence, plainly, sloth with its accompanying vices of 
dishonesty and crookedness in trade and barter. As a certain remedy 
against this vice the apostle recommends industriousness, engaging 
diligently and faithfully in some honest craft, business, or calling, 
in which a person serves his fellowmen. The proceeds of a man’s 
labor thus obtained represent not only so much gain in temporal 
things, but from the peculiar viewpoint which the apostle takes in 
this entire lesson they also represent his advancement in Christianity. 
As he grows in grace, his conscience becomes more and more refined 
and sensitive, so as to feel at once an inward rebuke when thoughts 
of false gain or occasions of enriching himself by dishonest practices 
are presented. He is scrupulously honest, and grows so more and 
more. It is true, ever and anon the Church is treated to some un- 
pleasant experience, when a member of hers is revealed as a defaulter, 
a forger, a slow payer, a repudiator of an honest debt, a reckless 
borrower, etc. These, however, are only the dark shadows in the 
presence of light. Upon the whole, the Church has always enjoyed 
the reputation of honesty and reliability, and to her members have 
been entrusted, even by the children of this world, important positions 
of responsibility and trust. And it is a silent confession of the power 
of the Spirit in Christians, when even the world expresses a surprise 
that a Christian is found not to be honest, or not to employ the 
strictest rules, whenever anything has been placed in his trust and 
charge, or to show reluctance to render a plain and full account of 
his stewardship. 
God grant that our renewal may proceed, etc. 


Sermon for the Festival of the Reformation. 
JUDE 3. 


“Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” 
—thus St. Paul exhorts believers. 

After Christ had reconciled the world to God by His sacrificial 
death, He gave orders, by His sovereign authority, that from all 
nations and tongues of the redeemed family of men a holy society 
should be gathered by the preaching of the Gospel of His cross. 
Of this society Christ Himself was to be the invisible Head, and 
every believer in His redemptive work a member. The members of 
this society are taught to acknowledge among themselves very sub- 
stantial and strong elements of unity. For the apostle continues: 
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“There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all.” This unity prevails over any differences which nature 
and sanctifying grace may have created among the members. For 
the apostle describes this society as a community “where there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and in all.” The members 
of this society may surpass one another in knowledge, charity, de- 
votion, efforts of sanctification; but even this difference does not 
militate against their unity. For just where the apostle states that 
there are among Christians diversities of gifts, administrations, and 
operations, he says: “By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; and 
have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” 

This unity of the Spirit in the bonds of that peace which Christ 
gives no man shall disturb with impunity. “If any man,” says Paul, 
“defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy; for the temple of 
God is holy, which temple ye are.” Among the things which war 
against the Spirit the same apostle mentions “variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, heresies.” And he has warned the Corinthian church, 
which was rent by factions, that “there should be no schism in the 
body.” The divisions existing in that church the apostle traced to 
a wicked origin, saying: “There must also be heresies among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” 

It was, therefore, for the very serious end of avoiding a deadly 
sin that the apostle exhorted all who are members of the Church of 
Christ: “Endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bonds 
of peace.” 

We celebrate to-day the 393d anniversary of the beginning of 
the Reformation of the Church, which was made by the public pro- 
test of Luther against the sale of papal indulgences. This act of 
Luther is execrated as an abominable deed by the pope and his 
followers. Expressing his displeasure at the enthusiastic celebration 
throughout the Protestant world of the fourth centenary of Luther’s 
birth, in 1883, the late pope said in an allocution to the cardinals 
during the Christmas festivities of that year: “The fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of the archheretie Luther furnished especially 
to the vile press of Italy abundant material for shameless accusa- 
tions and sanguinary threats leveled at the Apostolic See. Men did 
not blush to elevate that impious apostate Luther to the heavens, 
and the main reason for the eulogies pronounced on him was his 
open rebellion against the authority of the Catholic Church and his 
fierce conflict with the papacy.” (See Lutheraner, 1884, p. 20.)1) 


1) The recent utterances of the present pope in the Borromeo-Encyclica 
of this year deserve to be mentioned in this connection. 
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The Roman Catholic Church, then, denounces Luther as an 
“archheretic,” an “impious apostate,” and an “open rebel.” This 
denunciation is uttered, not by irresponsible laymen, but by the 
foremost officer and teacher of the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
utterances are law to every Catholic, because he has been taught to 
believe them infallible. 

Accordingly, this festive occasion seems opportune for a con- 
sideration of 


THE SEPARATION OF LUTHER FROM THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


ite 


The Apostle Jude in our text urges his readers to “contend for 
the faith which was once delivered unto the saints.” Luther knew 
this text; he understood it as an admonition “to rush onward and 
continue battling in the faith which has been proclaimed” to men, 
and he pointed to the Roman bishops, priests, and monks of his time 
as the men against whom the battle must be waged. (9, 1742.) 

God demands of His followers faith, firm acceptance of the sav- 
ing truths which He has communicated to them. He has not only 
shown them how to believe, but also what to believe. Hebr. 1, 1. 2; 
2 Tim. 3, 15—17. 

This faith, which embraces the entire counsel for man’s sal- 
vation, has been “delivered” unto the men. To obtain salvation men 
need not look for any other revelation than that which is laid down 
in the Gospel of His Son, nor for any other mode of accepting this 
revelation than that which He furnishes them by His Holy Spirit, 
when He works faith in them. Whether we understand the word 
“faith” in this text in the sense of creed or take it to mean the be- 
lieving reliance upon God’s Word, it is in either case a well-estab- 
lished, fixed matter, subject to no change, capable of no improvement. 
Gal. 1, 8; John 8, 31. 

Wherever this faith is found, there are “the saints.” The grace 
of God, which leads them to accept the divine promises of salvation 
and believe His Word, makes them saints, by imputing to them the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ and enabling them to follow, albeit in 
weakness, the holy example of Christ. There is the holy Christian 
Church, the communion of saints. There, and nowhere else, men 
are truly saved. 

In Luther’s days, what was the condition of “the faith once de- 
livered unto the saints”? What were men taught to believe as God’s 
truth? How were they taught to approach God? Luther may be said 
to have spent the last thirty years of his life in a mighty effort to 
prove to Christendom that the Roman Church had apostatized from 
the teaching of Christ; it had promulgated doctrines as divine that 
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were a plain denial and contradiction of Scripture; and it had made 
the inward faith of the heart not the divinely-wrought act of ac- 
cepting God’s pardon and grace, but a meritorious act offered to God 
as a service. In every way the Roman Church had shown itself as 
an enemy of “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

| Illustrate by means of particular instances, e. g., the injunction 
laid on laymen not to read the Bible, the only norm, and the source 
of faith; the erection of a host of saints in the place of Christ, our 
merciful Advocate and Helper; the teaching that works, not faith 
alone, possess justifying and saving virtue; the sale of indulgences; 
the establishment of unheard-of forms of devotion and worship; 
idolatrous reverence paid to relics; lying miracles; mutilation of 
the Lord’s Supper; auricular confession; desecration of the holy 
estate of matrimony, both by her teaching and the wicked lives of 
her clergy; abolition of civil government as a power independent of 
that of the Church; coercion of consciences; inquisition; ete. | 

Question: When a person discovers all these appalling errors 
in the church of which he is a member, can he remain a member while 
his ehurch maintains these errors against his protest? , Not if he 
acts conscientiously. The unpardonable crime which Luther in the 
opinion of the Roman popes committed is this: he denounced as 
error what he had discovered from the Word of God to be such. 
This has earned him the insulting title “archheretic” and “impious 
apostate.” If we reverse the judgment, we shall obtain a true ver- 
dict. Not Luther, who merely vindicated the faith once delivered 
to the saints, who reasserted and reestablished the authority of 
Scripture and the sufficiency of our Savior’s grace, but the pope 
and his theologians are heretics and apostates. Yea, the pope is 
the archheretic of Christendom. Many have arisen within the 
Church of Christ who have uttered false teachings, and maintained 
them to the extreme point of compelling the Church to expel them. 
But no heretic has introduced such a host of false teachings, such 
destructive heresies; no one has asserted his errors with such ruth- 
less force, and has so systematically detroyed the saving truth of 
God’s Word, and hunted to death those who adhere to it, as that 
“mystery of iniquity” which is known as the Roman pope. He has 
wrested the temple of God and the worship to be offered therein to 
himself. “He as God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God,” i e., pretending to be God. He is the archheretic, 
the great Antichrist of prophecy. 

To separate from such a church is not apostasy, but a God- 
pleasing achievement, by which one does not destroy but establish 
the unity of the Spirit. Every true believer is bound to act as 
Luther did; for God makes it his duty to “contend for the faith 
which was once delivered unto the saints.” 
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2. 


A person may have a sound reason for taking a certain step, 
and yet may be at fault in the manner in which he carries out his 
action. The right must be attained in a right way. 

Jude in our text demands of believers that they “contend,” 7. e., 
fight for, do battle in behalf of, the faith once delivered to the saints. 
This does not mean that violent measures are to be adopted in re- 
pressing error. 2 Cor. 10, 4; Eph. 6, 17. To contend, in this place, 
means to offer public testimony for the truth of God’s Word, to de- 
fend it against those who do violence to it by their misinterpreta- 
tions, to resist every perversion of it by sound arguments from 
Seripture, and thus either to convince or convict the gainsayer. 
This is not simply a Christian’s privilege but a sacred duty which 
God has laid upon him. If, as a result of such contending, violent 
and virulent controversies are waged and finally a rupture is effected 
in the church-body, the blame cannot be charged against those who 
have defended the truth, but must be charged to those who would not 
forsake their lies. 

How did Luther contend. for the faith? Leo XIII has not 
blushed to call Luther’s act “open rebellion.” What is rebellion? 
According to a current definition it is “deliberate, organized resist- 
ance, by force and arms, to the laws or operations of a government, 
by those who owe it obedience.” Thus sin is a rebellion against the 
divine Power; Absalom rebelled against parental authority, ete. The 
anarchists in the Hay Market Riot at Chicago, the Russian Nihilists 
in our day, any one who preaches sedition and the overthrow of a 
power that is ordained by God is a rebel. But if a person rises 
against authority that was never lawfully bestowed nor lawfully em- 
ployed, that is self-assumed and wrested and stolen, if, moreover, 
such uprising is not accompanied by a resort to arms, it is plain 
that the term rebel is inapplicable. 

Every child in our Lutheran schools knows to-day how Luther 
was gradually brought to oppose the Roman hierarchy, how orderly 
and conservative were all his acts. (The theses; the letters to the 
pope and his archbishop; the public disputations; the conferences 
with the agents of the Curia; his Christian writings; his willing 
appearance before the Imperial court at Worms, and of his followers 
at Augsburg; his declination of military aid, ete.) Luther strove 
honestly, not only to contend for nothing that was not worth con- 
tending for, but also to render his way of contending beyond re- 
proach. His motto was: “The Word they still shall let remain!” 
Many Romanists have tried to prove Luther a reckless demagogue, 
who was impelled by selfish motives, but they have failed to find in 
the records of Luther’s life the evidence which they ought to have 
collected before making the charge. What Rome has said and still 
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says about Luther is brazen-faced slander, inspired by stern, un- 
pardoning hatred. 

But while Luther’s contending for the faith was a Christian 
procedure, how did Rome act toward him? The violent measures 
of a tyrant were its favorite measures for dealing with Luther and 
Lutheranism. (The threat of Gaetan; of Eck; the attempt to in- 
duce Charles V to take away from Luther the Imperial safe-conduct; 
the unjustified excommunication of Luther; the proscription by which 
Luther was outlawed; the Thirty Years’ War; the Thorn Massacre; 
the expatriation of the Salzburgers, etc.) 

Rome has never recognized either human or divine rights, when 
its aim was to crush Lutheranism. Its teaching is such that no 
power ordained of God for the maintenance of order and right is 
safe; for it asserts that all civil and spiritual power is vested solely 
in its pope, who may at his pleasure abrogate governments, rescind 
the oath of fealty which subjects have sworn to their king, grant 
a child the right to disregard and disobey his parents, the wife her 
husband, ete. The greatest rebel and anarchist on earth is the 
Roman pope, who sets all laws at naught and defies all the powers 
that be. The slander which Leo XIII has aimed at Luther recoils 
on his own head. 

Thanks be to God for Luther and his work! Both the work 
and the method of working which he adopted are God-pleasing. 
May God for Jesus’ sake preserve unto us the blessed ministrations 
of His pure Word and unmutilated sacraments! Amen. 


Sermon for Young People. 
Hesr. 11, 24—26. 


Young people need precepts and models. They are in the days 
of physical, mental, and spiritual development, an unfolding more 
marked than in any other stage of life; they are preparing for life’s 
struggle, to meet obstacles which should not halt them in their career; 
they are laying a foundation in character and otherwise to build 
upon in the future. Their elders should not, therefore, be egotists 
and be so engrossed in their petty personal interests as to have no 
time for, but shun, the young, because they are in need of too much 
help, too much instruction, too much correction, and, as all self- 
centered individuals would put it, cause too much trouble. Let us, 
rather, take great interest in the young people; let us painstakingly 
show them the better way and nobler course of procedure; let us 
strive to rouse their youthful mettle, so that they may bravely battle 
with, and conquer all, obstacles; let us lead correct lives and so be 
their models; let us point out to them great and good men, who, by 
their godly example, have taught them how to overcome opposition 
and how to meet the very temptations which preeminently beset the 
youth. I am aware, my young friends, how enticingly you are drawn 
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to walk the paths of sin, and for this reason I would call your at- 
tention to a man of God who, in the strength of faith, overcame the 
world and her lusts. It is Moses, in his later life the great leader of 
his people Israel, a man mighty in words and deeds, graciously guided 
and singularly blessed by the hand of his God. Let us study this 
godly character and learn from our text: — 


MOSES, IN HIS REFUSAL TO BE CALLED THE SON OF 
PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER, AN ENSAMPLE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
The text tells us: 


1. Why he refused to be called her son, and 
2. What gave him strength to make the renunciation. 


” 


According to a decree of Pharaoh, the infant whom the royal 
daughter later named Moses should have been drowned immediately 
after his birth. The execution of such a diabolical murder would 
have let but a few hear the feeble cry of this helpless child, and 
history would not have recorded so commonplace a matter as the 
birth of a baby-boy, born in slavedom. But the evil plans of man 
did not mature. God thwarted them. And how remarkable! No 
less a person than Pharaoh’s own daughter became the foster-mother 
of this Hebrew boy, and reared him as her own child. The fine little 
fellow had won the affections of a very influential protector. As a 
member of the household of the august ruler of Egypt, by adoption 
a grandchild of the head of the nation, Moses was surrounded by 
sovereign splendor. What he needed he received. He was clothed - 
like a royal child, trained as such, and received regal gifts. The 
luxuries and comforts of royalty were at his disposal. But better 
yet than all the riches of the storehouses of Egypt, than all jewels 
and brillianey, was the education in the arts and sciences which was 
tendered him. In his environments he learned the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and became acquainted with the culture of this people. 

The Egyptians ranked high intellectually among the ancient 
nations. The ruins at Karnak and Luxor and elsewhere tell us to- 
day of the greatness of this people. Their architecture was on the 
grandest scale and dwarfed the Greek in comparison. They delighted 
in pyramids, sphinxes, obelisks, and stupendous palaces and temples, 
with massive columns and spacious halls of solemn and gloomy gran- 
deur. Our largest cathedrals could have easily been placed in some 
of their places of worship. The beauty of the masonry in their pyra- 
mids, says an authority, has never been surpassed; and we may still 
inspect, throughout that once famous land, sculpture thirty-five or 
forty centuries old in which the granite is cut with exquisite delicacy. 
An obelisk of a single stone now standing in Egypt weighs three 
hundred tons, and a colossus of Rameses the Great nearly nine hun- 
dred tons, and Herodotus describes a monolithic temple weighing five 
thousand tons. The huge block of stone with which the pyramids 
were built sometimes weighed sixteen thousand tons each. Such re- 
ports seem to come from a fable land and to have the unmistakable 
marks of myths, yet they are undeniable facts of history. Now you 
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will better understand what the Bible means when it says that Moses 
learned all the wisdom of the Egyptians. In the midst of this en- 
lightened and cultured nation he received all the benefits of a good 
education, and as an adopted child of royalty he was placed under 
the tutorship of the best educators. You can readily imagine his 
superior advantages. 

And yet, in spite of them, in spite of all dainties and fineries 
and luxuries, Moses turned his back upon his circle of acquaint- 
ances, and renounced that very world nearest to him with all its 
gold and earthly glory and grandeur. But why should Moses, when 
he was come to years, have refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter? Is it a sin to live in riches? Abraham and Job were 
rich and were children of God. Is it impossible for a member of 
royalty to be a Christian? David was a king, and he was “the 
anointed of the God of Jacob.” Or does a sound and broad edu- 
cation necessitate an abnegation of the tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion? Some say so, but the greatest man since the days of the 
apostles, Martin Luther, was a devout Christian. Moses took this 
important step because he did not want “to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin.” His choice was that of the psalmist: “A day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” 

' The Egyptians had a high moral standard theoretically, but 
practically their morals were very loose. Men and women were ex- 
ceedingly immodest and licentious; they openly practiced impurity 
and boasted of it in their writings. Drunkenness was a common 
vice among both sexes, and with all their appeals and exhortations 
the pagan priests could not stem the tide of general debauchery. 
The women used dyes and cosmetics to produce artificial beauty, and 
they were much like those “daughters of Zion” of whom Isaiah says, 
They “are haughty, and walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they go, and making a tinkling with 
their feet.” Games and sports were constant among the Egyptians, 
and life was passed in feasting, sensual. pleasures, and a continual 
succession of enjoyments. During their banquets a wooden effigy 
of a mummy was oftentimes passed around, and the guests were ad- 
monished to enjoy the short span of their life, in this wise: “Study 
this one, and then drink and be merry, for in your death you will 
be like it.” 

In such company Moses, the child of God, obviously did not 
feel at home. He had been sacramentally received by circumcision 
into the communion of the people of Israel: To worship the true 
God, and to refrain from the idolatrous practices of the Egyptians, 
was his duty. God had made a covenant with him; he evidently 
could not become guilty of infidelity and treason. His godless as- 
sociates hindered him in the proper performance of his religious 
duties. At the court of Pharaoh he beheld no fear of God, but only 
service of the devil; no love for that which is pure and noble was 
found in those circles, sin was rather made a jest of there; no 
thoughts of a Savior from sin ever entered the hearts of such poor 
specimens of humanity; no longings for a future world of glory” 
ever came over the-lips of people who desired to build a little heaven 
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of fleshly lusts on earth and who drowned all thoughts of death by 
quaffing the dazingly hypnotizing cup of strong drink. Among such 
miserable people Moses could not stay. Away from this bestial and 
degrading society! Away from such murky and pestilential atmos- 
phere of sin! A Christian can only pollute and corrupt his soul in 
such foul company. : 

My youthful friends, this man Moses may be safely set before 
you as a model, all the more so, since it was not the rash and sudden 
act of the youth when he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. He took the step “when he was come to years,” when he 
had reached the age of forty. His action was that of a man of ripe 
years and the fruit of careful consideration. Imitate him! You, 
too, have been sacramentally received by Baptism into the com- 
munion of the Triune God, and at your confirmation you voluntarily 
declared, by oath, your willingness to live as becomes the Gospel of 
Christ. Although Moses was first instructed by his parents, yet he 
later was under the care of pagan schoolmasters. But you did not 
only enjoy the advantages of a Christian home, but Christian teach- 
ers, a Christian school, and Christian social environments were your 
high prerogatives. If Moses could laugh a godless world to scorn, 
should we not expect it all the more from you? Then weigh what he 
denied himself! Think of the mirth and merriment, the wealth and 
plenty, the influential friends, the positions of trust and honor he cast 
aside like so much carrion, all because he did not want to serve sin. 
Are you asked to deny yourself a hundredth part of it? The sinful 
enjoyments of to-day are the commonest stuff; even the vilest and 
lowest call them their own and indulge in them. In the theater now- 
adays everyday, ordinary decency is disregarded, and the modern 
plays are equally rotten at their apex and at their base. The con- 
duct of dancers, the close contact of the two sexes, stamps the 
modern dance as vulgar, and the cultured spiritual taste must re- 
volt against it. My friends, you well know that you cannot imbibe 
the spirit of the world, choose the company of the world, imitate the 
example of the world, conform to the maxims of the world, be swal- 
lowed up in the gayety, fashions, and the amusements of the world, 
and go forth untouched and unharmed. As Moses, the eircumspective 
man of God, beheld how dangerous his surroundings were to the 
welfare of his soul, so ought you to see it, if you and the world are 
one and heed the command of your God, “Come out from among them 
and be ye separate!” 

Any person will acknowledge it was an act of great moral strength 
when Moses hurled royal greatness aside and voluntarily chose a life 
of poverty and exile. How could he do it? Why did not others at 
the court of Pharaoh, perhaps Pharaoh himself and his daughter, do 
the same, since the Law of God, written in their hearts, showed them 
the wickedness of their ways? They had not the strength to do it, 
because they lacked the faith of Moses, which enabled him to make 
the renunciation. 

2. 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a catalogue of sainted men 
and women whose faith was extraordinary. Moses is one of the heroes. 
It was an act of strong faith when he no longer desired to be looked 
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upon as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. If you know anything 
about your own human nature,—and there is no difference between 
ours and that of others, — you can, without much effort, come to the. 
eonelusion that it was a struggle for Moses to alienate himself from 
such apparent advantages. We can easily imagine what thoughts 
shot through Moses’ mind in those hours when he was deliberating 
his departure from the palace. In the opinion of the world he was 
spoiling his prospects for a splendid career. But he could not remain; 
he saw that his faith was in danger, and that his fellows expected 
him to connive at their dissolute lives and to sanction their wicked- 
ness by keeping silent. Indeed, his flesh and blood, with their evil 
affections and lusts, tempted him strongly to follow the transitory, 
unreal, ordinary, and yet so fascinating, joys of this world. And 
because the pleasures of sin had become popular with the nobility, 
the cultured, the elite of society, they became all the more attractive 
and bewitching for him. Yet his faith was so strong that he could 
jump over such mountains of temptations. 

By faith he chose to suffer affliction with the people of God. 
Israel was despised and hated by Egypt; the twelve tribes were 
forced by blows to yield to extortions; they were impelled to labor 
under the fear of the rod, which the taskmasters freely applied to 
the bare backs of this enslaved and downtrodden people. True, 
Moses suffered not in this respect; for him there was no drudgery, 
but a life of ease; yet he felt the shame of his people. He un- 
doubtedly expressed his disapproval at court and earnestly protested 
against the cruelties that his people were forced to submit to, and 
that, evidently, was not well received there. He made no friends 
bv his manly protests, but enemies. Yet he cared not for their 
hatred; he even joined the humble ranks of his people and shared 
their lot of misery and destitution. He knew their cause was a 
just one, even if royalty and aristocracy did not think so. His 
people were guardians of a treasure, dearer far than earth to him. 
That treasure was the life and soul of his faith. It was Christ. 
The text says he esteemed “the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures in Egypt.” So his faith was not an aimless 
thing; it did not center in some sort of Higher Being. The Seed 
of Abraham, in whom all the world should be blessed, the One that 
would crush the serpent’s head, the hope of all nations, Christ Jesus, 
was his hope. And his people were despised on account of this hope. 
That was the reproach of Christ. And because he shared this hope, 
Moses experienced all manner of contempt and scorn when he left 
the royal palace. He was called a thankless fellow, who forgets even 
the greatest benefactions; a man crazed by his religious notions; 
a fanatical enthusiast, who thinks more of a far-away hope, con- 
cerning the coming of some expected deliverer from sin, death, and 
hell, than of all present boons and pleasures of life. Moses is a fool; 
he is not a proud peacock, but a silly goose. Such were the rebuffs 
which his faith received in those trying hours. But we see him 
going forth out of this fusillade of grape and canister in the strength 
of faith.— Because he believed in Christ, he rejoiced also in the 
glorious hope of everlasting bliss in heaven, in the mansions above, 
prepared for him by Christ. The text says: “He had respect unto 
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the recompense of the reward.” He thought of that reward by grace 
which Christ had promised all believers in His Word. That he 
prized more than all the treasures of this world, than all the 
pleasures of sin, for these he could enjoy only “for a season,” very 
short, indeed, but the pleasures and happiness of the life beyond 
never cease. There the believers wear crowns that flash in ever- 
lasting light; there they wear royal robes that are spotlessly white; 
there they wave victorious palms forevermore; there they stand be- 
fore the throne of God; there they find satisfaction in the greatest 
of all wisdom, knowing God even as we are known. 


What Moses did by faith, my friends, you can do. If you are — 


still laggard and sluggish in renouncing the world and its lusts of 
the flesh and its pride of life, it is because you lack the necessary 
faith in your crucified Savior, because your faith is weak, because 
you are not so personally and individually interested in Him as 
must needs be, because you are still slow to see of what immense 
benefit He is to you in time and eternity. Does it not seem strange 
if a man professes to be a believer in a crucified Lord and, at the 
same time, drains the cup of forbidden pleasures, if a young man 
or a young lady wears a cross of gold or of beads as a charm, at- 
tached to the watch chain or to the necklace, and, nevertheless, enters 
the company of, and holds intimate friendship with, such as are 
outspoken in their rejection of the One who died to save their souls? 
To those who believe Christ is precious. They cleave to Christ, 
twining around Him with all the tendrils of their heart, as the 
vine does round its support. Christ is their wealth in poverty, their 
joy in sorrow, their peace amid tumult; for all the sims they have 
committed, their gracious pardon; for every effort, their exceeding 
great reward. They can smile with pity at the children of this 
world, whose vanity makes them dream that they should barter such 
blessings in and through Christ for the few trivial things they offer. 
When the godless world tempts him to be faithless to Christ, the 
Christian declares: 

Ashamed of Jesus, that dear Friend 

On whom my hopes of heaven depend ? 

No; when I blush, be this my shame, 

That I no more revere His name. 


Ashamed of Jesus? Yes, I may, 

When I’ve no guilt to wash away, 
No tear to wipe, no good to crave, 
No fears to quell, no soul to save. 


Be on your guard, my young friends! Either your faith in 
your Redeemer is weak and faltering,—then you ought to be 
alarmed and ask God for an increase of faith,—or your faith is 
nothing but a shallow knowledge of a story about Christ,—then it 
avails you nothing and God must grant you true faith,—or your 
faith is sufficiently strong, and then you belong to that brave and 
victorious host of young people who have overcome the world with 
all its tinsel, glitter, folly, and nonsense. My prayer is, “God grant 
you a living faith in a living Redeemer!” Amen. 


Orro ©. A. BoECLER. 


